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ANALYSIS 18 .6 JUNE 1958 


WISHING AND HOPING 
By J. M. O. WHEATLEY 


I 


“JE wished,” said Milton, “but not with hope.” And- 

often one does wish without hoping. Is it also possible 
to hope without wishing? Of all the English words which 
express desire not many are more commonly used than “ wish ” 
and “ hope ”’. What is the difference between saying “I wish 
that...” and “I hope that . . .”? Optative logic is an area 
which has not been sufficiently explored. This paper is intended 
as a small contribution to it. 

In what follows I am concerned mainly with “wish” and . . 
“hope” in what may be termed their propositional senses, ~ 
exemplified by the sentences “I wish that Smith had gone” and.» 
“I hope that Smith will go”. The general form of sentences va 
exemplifying this sense is “‘ X wishes (hopes) that .. . ”, and I e 
shall call such a sentence a wish-token or a hope-token. Wish-tokens, 
unlike hope-tokens, employ the subjunctive mood. Other 3 
forms of sentences in which “ wish ” and “ hope ” are commonly - 
used include the prepositional (““ X wishes (hopes) for . . . ””) and be 
the infinitive (“ X wishes (hopes) to... ”’). In the case of “ wish ” 
only, there is also the direct object form, e.g., “‘ I wish you a happy ae 
new year ”’, “ I would not wish them fairer deaths ”. Such forms , 
| are sometimes translatable into the propositional form but  - - 


usually they are not. 

I proceed first to the analysis of wish-tokens and secondly 
to that of hope-tokens. Karl Menger,’ in setting out some 
“points that seem to be fundamental for the logic of wishes 
and commands ”’, says that “in everyday language she formal 
jouwie of the words ‘ command’ and‘ wish’ differ from each other.” 

such language, also, the logic of “ wish”, though in some 
respects similar to that of “ hope ”’, differs from it interestingly 
in others. 

Menger says that “I wish p” “is frequently interpreted as 
‘If p, then I shall be glad’. But such an interpretation is too 


. Menger, “A Logic of the Doubtful. On Optative and Imperative Logic”, in K. 
Menger, od., Reports of ¢ Mathematical Colloquium, second series, issue 1, University Press, 
Notre Dame, 1939, pp. 53-64. Cf. H. Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic, 1947, pp- 
342-43. * Ibid., pp. $8, 59- 
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simple to be taken generally. What, for example, if the wish- 
token is not “I wish Smith would go ” but “I wish Smith had 
gone”? There are several points which need examining. 

A wish-token such as “I wish that Smith had gone ” may be 
termed, conveniently but without grammatical accuracy, a past 
tense wish-token, to distinguish it from wish-tokens referring to 
the present or the future, e.g., “I wish that Smith were going ” 
and “I wish that Smith would go”. (As for grammatically past 
tense wish- and hope-tokens (““X wished (hoped) that... ”’), in 
so far as they may differ logically from tically present 
tense ones I shall not attempt to discuss Rent dense.) Consider, 
then, the meaning of this past tense wish-token: 

“T wish that Smith had gone ” (1) 

(i) First, the statement (1) entails that I believe that Smith 
did not go. Past tense wish-tokens are “‘ counterfactual ” in the 
sense that from “X wishes that such-and-such a thing had 
happened ”’ it follows that X believes that that thing did not 
happen. It would be logically improper to say “I wish that 
Smith had gone and I believe that he did go ” or even “ While I 
don’t believe that Smith did not go, I wish that he had gone ”. 
I am here using “ believe ” in the sense it has when I say “I 
believe that 2 + 2 = 4”’, not in that required for the sentence 
“T believe his name is ‘ Smith’ but I’m not sure”. When in 
what follows it is necessary to use it in the latter sense I shall 
employ the locution “ half-believe ”’. * 


(ii) Secondly, Menger asserts that “we wish there may be 
e weather tomorrow . . . because it is neither certain nor 
impossible that the weather will be fine tomorrow . . . In general 
we can say: The objects of our wishes ... are neither necessities nor 
impossibilities.”» But how does Menger intend the words 
“ certain ”’ and “ impossible ” to be understood here? Probably 
it is not only /ogical certainty or /ogical impossibility that is meant. 
“‘T wish it would be fine tomorrow ” may entail that I believe 
that fine weather tomorrow is logically possible, but also, I take 
Menger to hold, it entails that I believe it is physically possible. 
Now the meaning of “ physically possible ”’ is far from clear and 
its explication lies beyond the scope of this paper. However, as 
a matter of fact it seems perfectly all right to say “I know that 
X is (was) physically impossible but nevertheless I wish it would 
occur oc )”, e.g., “I know it is impossible for you 
to go but I wish you would”. If we find this sentence para- 
Ibid., p. $9. 
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doxical we are probably reading into it an imperative force 
it lacks, i.e., aie tempted to — ilate the absurd 
¢ Ow it is impossible for you to go, but go an ”. How- 
| If this explanation of why “I know it is impossible for you to 
but I wish you would ”’ may sound odd is correct, we should 
cupect a shift from second-person reference to third-person 
erence to mitigate the effect, and I think it does. “ I know it is 
impossible for Smith to go but I wish he would ” sounds more 
natural, and further, we should probably not boggle at all at 
» admitting the logical propriety of “I wish that Smith were 
going though I know he cannot go”. If, however, misgivin : 
peor and it is urged that what one would say, e.g., is not “I : 
ow Smith cannot go but I wish he would” but rather “I A 
know Smith cannot go but I wish he could’, the following a 
objection can be cited. If “ I wish that Smith would go ” entails 
} that I believe it will be possible for Smith to go, “I wish that 
Smith could go” entails that I believe it will be possible for 
Smith to be able to go. On this view what I believe, presumably, 
is that “‘ Smith will be able to go ”’ is both false weg expresses a 
possible state of affairs, i.c., that possibly but not actually it 
will be possible for Smith to go. But surely this is not meaning- 
ful, unless the possibility of its being possible for Smith to go is 
understood as logical. 
It seems in fact that only in the sense of /ogical > 
at most, does wishing entail belief in possibility. One may well, 
I think, wish for something which one knows, or at least believes, 
to be physically impossible. This, indeed, would seem to mark 
one of the main differences between wishing and hoping. 
Perhaps imaginability of a state of affairs is not a necessary 
condition of being able to wish that it existed but it does seem 
to be a sufficient condition, and much that is physically impos- 
sible is of course imaginable. Thus I may sadly believe that it is 
enty impossible for Smith, recently involved in a serious 
ighway accident, to “ pull through ”’, yet truly say, to quote the 
title of a current novel, “I wish he would not die”. I shall be . 
hopeless, but not wishless. : 
Further, though, “believing in the logical possibility of : 
such-and-such ” seems a state too uncommon to be always | 3 
involved in so familiar a phenomenon as wishing. All that one 
may safely affirm, I believe, is that when someone wishes for 
something, he does not believe that what he is wishing for is 
logically impossible. (1)—“I wish that Smith had gone”— 
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: entails that I do not believe it was logically impossible for Smith 
&g to go but not that I actually believe it was logically possible for 
him to go, nor that I believe that as a matter of fact he could 
have gone. ough of course I may believe that as a matter of 
fact he could have ape. Indeed, no doubt we usually wish for 
things we believe to be possible.) 
It may be asked whith er Smith, who believes that it is logi 
ally impossible for him to have lived in, say, Athens in Peri “ | 
time, may not yet wish to have lived there then. The answer | | 
to this seems to be that even if he says “I wish I had lived in 
Pericles’ Athens” he does not really wish this at all, but in saying > 
he does is merely expressing admiration for or interest in 
Periclean Athens, or perhaps a desire to live in a similar society.? 
And for him to live in a similar society is, ae logically | 
possible, even if it is logically impossible for him to have lived 
in Periclean Athens isolf In this example Smith himself believes 
that the ostensible object of his aa so to speak, is logically > 
impossible. Not uncommonly, on the other hand, one wishes 
for something which is logically impossible without thinking 
that it is so. A case in point would be one in which what is 
wished for is two objects hack , logically, are mutually exclusive. If, 
for example, lower taxes and higher subsidies are two such objects, I 
may well wish for them both, unless I see that they are incompatible. | 


(iii) Thirdly, we come to the chief element i in the analysis of 
(1), what we may call the “ optative meaning ”. When I assert 
(1), i.e., “I wish that Smith had gone ”’, I am claiming to have a 
certain desire. But what does the desire in such a case come to? | : 

| 
? 


It is a desire that the past be in some respects other than I believe 

F it is. How is it to be explicated or described? The optative 
meaning of (1) can be illumined by expanding its expression into 
a conditional statement. The following conditional may first be 


not go, may wish that he would. | 
ied wih dat X were th Cee ouch that being te ee, 


ng else 
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“ If Smith had gone I should have been pleased” —(1a) 


(1) and (1a) are not equivalent. It may be thought that they 
are not equivalent because (1a) entails that Smith did not go, 
while (1) does not. But this, I think, would be a mistake, since 
(1a) evidently does not entail that Smith didn’t go. Thus, given 
that Smith went and that I was pleased, we should not consider 
(1a) to be false, but rather hold it to be inappropriate.1 Whether 
we should call it ¢rve (though also inappropriate) I needn’t say, 
but that we should not deem it false seems clear. But if it entailed 
that Smith did not go, then, if he did, it would be false. However, 
as (1a) does not entail “ Smith did not go”, no more does it 
entail “I be/eve that Smith did not go.” (1), though, does entail 
“ T believe that Smith did not go”, and so it follows that (1) and 
(1a) are not equivalent. 

Still, it is no objection to (1a), as a conditional which brings 
out the optative meaning of (1), that it is not equévalent to (1), for we 
have already made it clear that the meaning of (1) is wider than 
its optative element. Nevertheless, (1a) does not express even the 
optative meaning of (1): in certain circumstances (1) will be 
true and (1a) false and the difference in their truth-value will not 
be due to there being certain non-optative elements in the meaning 
of (1) which are not included in that of (1a). These circumstances 
are as follows: 


I wish that Smith had gone. 

He did in fact go. 

I am ignorant of the fact that he went and so am not pleased 
because he went. 


It may be objected that this reasoning overlooks the fact that 
(1a) is obviously elliptical and could more accurately be stated: 


“Tf Smith, to my knowledge, had gone, I should have been 
pleased ” (1b) 
However, even this is not the conditional we are after, though 
we ate approaching it. Suppose that at the time Smith would 
have gone if he had gone, I did not want him to go, but have 
only since come to hold that his going would have been a good 
thing. On this supposition, if, to my knowledge, he had gone I 
might have been displeased. Let us finally then emend (1b) as 
follows: 


11 borrow the term “i iate ” for use in this connection from Ushenko. (See 
A. P. Ushenko, “ The ”, Journal of Philosophy, LI (1954), pp 369-38). 


: 
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“Tf Smith, to my know had gone, and given that 
at the time of his going I felt about his going as I now feel 
about it, I should then or subsequently have pleased.” 


(1c) 


Before we leave the wish-token “I wish that Smith had 


gone”, it is worth remarking that as a rough and ready inter- 
retation of it, the simple statement shat it would please me to 
ss that Smith went helps us to understand its optative meaning, 
though of course it does not express the non-optative elements 
discussed above. 
I turn now to two further examples of wish-tokens, viz., 


“I wish that Smith would go ” (2) 
“I wish that Smith were going ” (2') 


First it may be noted that these cannot here be usefully dis- 
_ tinguished with reference to tense, in so far as both may be used 
to refer to Smith’s going either now or in the future. For our 
uurposes the main difference between them is that (2’), but not 
(2), entails that I believe that Smith is not going or will not go. 
One might say “He may be going—I wish he would”, but not 


“He mer be going—I wish he were ”’. 
(2), then, does not entail that I believe that Smith will not 


go, but it does entail that I do zo believe that he will. And it 

may well suggest, though it need not, that I Aa/f-believe that he 

will not go. The “ optative meaning ” of (2) can be expressed 

roughly in the words “It would please me to know that Smith 

Pe oing (will go)”, and we may set forth its full meaning as 
Ows: 


“ Tf Smith, to my knowl were to go, and given that 
when he es he goes) I feel about his going as I now feel 
about it, I shall then or subsequently be pleased; however, 
I do not believe that he will go, though I don’t believe that 


he will not.” (2 a) 
Two hope-tokens are: 
hope that Smith went” 
“T hope that Smith will go ” 4 


One difference between wishing and hoping can be expressed by 


saying. that hoping, unlike wishing, does entail “ belief in 


ibility’. For example, while wish-tokens (1) and (2) do 
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not entail that I believe in the possibility of Smith’s going, 
hope-tokens (3) and (4) do. This will be made apparent. The 
relation between hoping and belief in possibility was noted 
by Hobbes. “ When in the mind of man ”’, he states, “. . . hopes 
. +. arise .. . [they continue] till the thing [which we hope to be 
able to do] be either done or thought impossible. . . .1 The 
possenliy involved here is physical and not merely logical, 
ut as noted earlier its explication lies outside the scope of this — 


nO nesibiiion (3) (“I hope that Smith went ”’), I want to sa 
first that while it entails that I do not (fully) believe that Smi 
went it also entails that I do half-believe that he went, that I 
should be more or less disappointed or surprised to learn that 
he did not go. The strength of my half-belief may be roughly 
indicated by the tone of voice and context in which I utter it. 

Against this, it may be allegec that (3) does not entail that I 
even half-believe that he went, on the ground that to the question 
“Did Smith go?” it would be perfectly proper to answer “I 
hope so” even if I have no idea whether he went or not. But 
to say “I hope so” in these circumstances would be akin to 
saying “I hope you win the lottery ”’, “I hope the coin comes 
tails’, and so on, in cases where the probability of the desire’s 
not being fulfilled is known to the speaker to be at least as great 
as that of its being fulfilled, and where consequently he has no 
expectation of its fulfilment.? And this would be a misuse of the 
word “hope ”’. Better diction would be, for example, “I shall 
be pleased tf (you win the lottery)”. To hope, regarding the 
future, is in part to expect but not to be sure. And if a person is 
hopeless what he lacks is not desire but an expectation that his 
desire will be met. The fact that hoping involves some degree of 
ex tion underlies the use of ae expressions, sufely, as 
“ false hopes ”’, “ faint hopes ”’, “ hopes were raised for nothing”’, 
and “he wished, but not with hope”. Hope, says Hobbes, is 
“ appetite, with an opinion of attaining ”’.3 

* Leviathan, ch. VI. 
matters of chance even when, being rational, we do not really expect that the “ hope ” will 
be fulfilled. And it is such times that are meant. Further, there is a somewhat special use 
of “ hope” which may also be mentioned. We may employ the word to express not a 

uine hope, but rather disapproval of something which we half-believe or even believe 


a habit of which we disapprove, we might say to him “‘ You haven’t, I hope, peeding 
again?” So while in the sense of “‘ hope” with which I am chiefly concerned, “I hope 


you have not been ” entails that I half-believe that you have mot been speeding, 
in this special sense it ils that (at least) I half-believe you save. (I owe this example to 
Mr. David Gallop). 3 Ibid. 
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The “o tative meaning ” of (3) can be expressed roughly by 
“Tt would pleat me to know that Smith went ”’ and we may set 
forth its full meaning as follows: 


“Tf I had known that Smith was going, and I believe it 
was possible for him to go, and given that at the time of his 
going I would have felt about his going as I now feel 
about it, I should then or subsequently have been pleased; 
however, while I half-believe that he went I am not sure of 
(3a) 


Let us turn lastly to (4)—“I hope that Smith will go”. 
What has been said about (3), given the ey eg regard- 
ing tense, applies also to (+). Thus it entails a belief on my part 
in the possibility of Smith’s going, and it entails that I half- 
believe, but not firmly believe, that he will in fact go, i.e., that 
I have some degree of belief short of certainty hat he will. 
It would be self-contradictory to say either “I hope Smith will 

but I know he won’t ” or “I hope and know that he will ”. 

et are there not, it may be asked, those tones of voice and 
contexts in which (4) would suggest that I half-believe that 
Smith will ot go? That there is a special “ counterfactual ” use 
of “hope” has already been mentioned (see p. 127 n.). But ordin- 
arily, if I half-believe Smith will not go yet desire that he will, the 
question “Will Smith go?” would be more appropriatel 
— by “I’m afraid not, but I wish he would ”’, than by “ 

pe so 

tatively, (4) says (roughly speaking) that it would please 

me eee that sent Gs going or will go, and to set forth the 
full meaning of (4) the following statement will serve: 


“If Smith, to my knowledge, were to go, and I believe 
his going is a possibility, and given that when he goes (if 
he ) I feel about his going as I now feel about it, I 
shall then or subsequently be pleased; however, while I 
half-believe that he will go I am not sure of it ” (4a) 


It should be noted that the Seren of the foregoing anal 
in which objects of wishes and hopes (e.g., Smith’s going) have 
been treated as events, must of course be modified For cases in 
which they are not events but, for example, processes, enduring 
states, or dispositions. To give one illustration, “I wish that 
a had played a Chopin étude” would mean “ If you, to my 

owledge, had played a Chopin étude, and given that at the 
time of your playing it, or during at least some of that time, I 


tl 
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felt about your playing it as I now feel about it, I should then or 
subsequently have been arg however, I believe that you 
did not play one”. Si ly, suitable modifications would be 
required for cases of “ negative” wish- and hope-tokens, e.g., 
“T wish that Smith would not go”. 


IV 


To conclude with two general comments and a summary: 

(a) “ Wish ? is a highly fluid and adaptable concept. A wish- 
token may primarily expressive, assertive, or imperative. 
Indeed, it may even function interrogatively. Moreover, there 
are different forms or modes of wishing in that some wishes are 
yeas and some dispositional. These modes are not sharpl 

elimited; they grad y slide away from, and merge into, mad 

other. This distinction seems essentially the same as one pointed 
out by Wittgenstein: 


We say “I am eo him ”, when we believe that 
he will come, thought his coming does not occupy our 
thoughts. (Here “I am ing him” would mean “I 
should be surprised if he didn’t come ” and that will not be 
called the description of a state of mind.) But we also say 
“T am expecting him” when it is supposed to mean: I am 
eagerly awaiting him. We could imagine a language in which 
different verbs were consistently used in these cases. And 
similarly more than one verb where we speak of ‘ believing ’, 
‘hoping’, and soon... 2 


Thus some wishes are fleeting, extending at most for a few 
minutes, and constituted throughout partly by some feeling, e.g., 
tension, annoyance, or disappointment. Such wishes are 
momentary states of mind. On the other hand, we may wish in 
a way that is compatible with our being unconscious, or merely 
not “occupying our thoughts” with the object of our wish. 
-Dispositional wishes are sometimes very long-lived. 

ow it may be asked how the above analysis of wish-token 
(1), for example, accords with this distinction between the 
episodic and the dispositional in wishing. The answer is that 
the analysis and the distinction are not inconsistent ; the former in 


1 To a large extent what is said under (2) ies, mutatis mutandis, to hoping as well as 
to wishing, but for the sake of simplicity I state it only in terms of wi q 
Philosophical Investigations, (577). 
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fact legitimately overlooks the latter. There is, it is true, no 
reference in it to any momentary feeling-content which I might 
experience in wishing Smith had gone, but nor is there anything 
in it incompatible with my having such an experience. The 
analysans does not entail that I have such an experience, but 
neither does (1) itself. 


(b) While I have pointed out that wish- and hope-tokens 
entail the existence of beliefs, I have not touched the question 
of the relation between believing and desiring in general. Some 
hold that it is possible to analyse belief dispositionally in terms 
of, inter alia, desire; others that an analysis of desire will require 
reference to belief. Even if, as may not be the case, the former 
are right, it will not follow that the foregoing accounts of wishing 
and hoping are wrong. Thus holding that “I wish I were going” 
entails that I believe I am not going, is not incompatible with 
holding that an analysis of that belief will refer to another 
desire, e.g., a desire on my part to tell the truth if asked, say, 
“Are you going? ” 


To sum up. The logic of “wishing” is in some res 
similar to, in others different from, that of “hoping”. This 
paper is concerned with the words “wish” and “hope” in 
what may be called their ay “eng ga! senses, e.g., “I wish that 
Smith had gone ”’, “I hope that he will go”. Desires expressed 
by such locutions are desires whose fulfilment is not assured and, 
in the case of wishing, may even be known to be impossible. 

The five sentences (wish-tokens and hope-tokens) the analysis 
of which is here considered, are the following: 


1) I wish that Smith had gone. 
2) I wish that Smith would go. 
(2’) I wish that Smith were going. 
3) I hope that Smith went. 

4) I hope that Smith will go. 


(a) In all these cases the “ optative meaning ” can be expressed 
as 2 conditional which says, roughly, that if certain conditions 
ate (were to be, had been) fulfilled, then I shall (should) be 
(should have been) pleased. More briefly, this meaning is: “ It 
would please me to know that... .” 

(b) While (1), (2), and (2’) entail merely that I do not believe 
that Smith’s going is /ogically impossible, (3) and (4) entail that I 
believe his going is physically possible. 
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(c) (1) entails that I believe that Smith did not go, (2) that I 
do not believe that he will go (but not that I believe he will 
not), and (2’) that I believe that he is not going or will not go. 
(4) and (5) entail that I have some degree of belief short of 


certainty (i.e., that I “ half-believe ”) that Smith went or will go. 


University of Toronto. 
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ABOUT BEHAVIOURISM 
By Paut ZIFF 


“(NE behaviourist meeting another on the street said 

‘You feel fine! How do I feel?’ ”. This bad joke 
embodies two bad arguments against behaviourism. I want to 
explain why they are arguments. 


1. I say ‘I am angry’. My statement is true if and only 
if a certain organism is behaving in certain ways. If I say ‘ George 
is angry ’, my statement is true if and only if a certain organism, 
viz. George, is behaving in certain ways. The only way I can 
tell whether or not George is angry is by observing George’s 
behaviour, verbal or otherwise. (There is nothing else to tell.) 
But I do not find out whether or not I am angry by observing 
my own behaviour because I do not find out whether or not 
Iam angry. (That I sometimes suddenly realize that I am or that 
I have become angry is essentially irrelevant here.) To talk of 
my finding out whether or not I am angry is generally odd: it 
would not be odd only in peculiar cases. 


2. The first bad argument is not particularly interesting. 
It is this: if my being angry were a matter of my behaving in 
certain ways then I should be able to find out whether or not I 
am angry for I can find out whether or not I am behaving in 
certain ways. Since it is generally odd to speak of my finding out 
whether or not I am angry, my being angry cannot be a matter of 
my behaving in certain ways. (Thus: “ How do I feel? ”’) 

The mistake here is in the assumption that I can find out 
whether or not I am behaving in the relevant ways. A behavi- 
ourist maintains that to be angry is to behave in certain ways. I 
shall accordingly speak of ‘anger behaviour’ and of ‘ anger 
behaving ’. 

It is generally odd to speak of my finding out whether or not 
I am angry: it is neither more nor less odd to speak of my finding 
out whether or not I am anger behaving. 


3. It is not always odd to speak of my finding out whether 
or not I am behaving in a certain way. Suppose I have my hands 
behind -y Sosonape my fingers intermeshed. I am asked to move 

get of my left hand. I may not know whether or not 
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I am in fact moving that finger. I may have to look in a mirror 
to find out. So it is not in every case odd to speak of my finding 
out whether or not I am behaving in a certain way. It does not 
follow that it is not sometimes odd. 

I am at this moment talking, hence behaving in a certain 
way. It would be odd to speak of my finding out whether or 
not I am talking at this moment. No doubt one can think up 
cases in which it would not be odd to speak of my finding out 
whether or not I am talking. That is irrelevant. I am not 
talking about those cases: I am talking about this case, here and 
now, and here and now I cannot doubt that I am talking. (More 
can be said about this ~—* but I shall not try to say it here.) 

It would generally be odd to speak of my finding out whether 
or not I am anger behaving, e.g. gnashing my teeth. 


4. The second bad argument is more serious. It is this: if 
my being angry were a matter of my behaving in certain ways 
then you should be able to find out whether or not I am angry 
for you can find out whether or not I am behaving in certain 
ways. But sometimes you cannot find out whether or not I am 
angry. Since you can, in principle at least, always find out 
whether or not I am behaving in certain ways, my em angry 
cannot be a matter of my behaving in certain ways. (Thus: “ You 
feel fine! ”’) 

The mistake here is in the assumption that there is a differ- 
ence between your finding out whether or not I am anger 
behaving ay" same finding out whether or not I am angry. 


There is no difference. 


5. You cannot in fact always find out whether or not I am 
angry. I may be artful at concealing my anger and I may refuse 
to tell you. Neither can you in fact always find out whether or 
not I am behaving in certain ways. You cannot in fact find out 
whether or not I am flexing my abdominal muscles. I will not 
tell you and no one else can. 

So what you can or cannot in fact find out is beside the point. 
What is not beside the point ? 


6. ‘You can in principle if not in fact always find out 
whether or not I am behaving in certain ways. But you cannot 
even in principle always find out whether or not I am angry.’ 
This contention will not bear scrutiny. 

(I will not cavil over the locution ‘ you can in principle find 
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out’. I consider it an instrument of obfuscation. Even so, I 
shall let it pass: I believe I can more or less grasp what is 
intended.) 

You can in principle always find out whether or not I am 

because I can tell you. Hence you need attend only to my 

verbal behaviour. (I assume that it would generally be odd to 

of my being mistaken about whether or not I am angry.) 

© suppose — cannot in principle find out whether or not 

I am angry would be to suppose that I cannot in principle tell 

you whether or not I am angry. I find such a supposition 
unintelligible. 

7. The preceding contention can be reformulated as 
follows: ‘ You can or if not in fact always find out 
whether or not I am ving in certain ways. In some cases at 
least, being angry does not involve verbal behaviour. Let us 
restrict our attention to such cases. Then apart from my subse- 

t verbal behaviour, you cannot even in principle always 
d out whether or not I am angry.’ 

As I said before, I more or less grasp what is intended by the 
locution ‘ you can in principle fal ont ’: I would not pretend 
I have a firm grasp. (One cannot have a firm grip on a jellyfish.) 
In so far as I can grasp what is intended, I am inclined to agree 
that apart from my subsequent verbal behaviour you cannot even 
in principle always find out whether or not I am angry. But I 
deny that apart from my subsequent verbal behaviour you can in 
principle always find out whether or not I am anger behaving. 


8. Let us suppose that in a certain case my anger behaviour 
consists, amongst other things, in my gnashing my teeth. If we 
ate to suppose that apart from my subsequent verbal behaviour 

ou can in principle always find out whether or not I am anger 

ving then we must suppose that apart from my subsequent 

verbal behaviour you can in : es always find out whether 
or not I am gnashing my teeth. 

There is a difference between my ting my teeth and the 
gnashing of my teeth. It is conceivable that by supplying the 
stimuli directly to the muscles one could 

the gnashing of my teeth. In the kind of case I envisage, I 


could not truly say ‘I was gnashing my teeth’ though I could 
truly say ‘ My teeth were gnashing’ and perhaps “It felt 


I would not deny that apart from my subsequent verbal 
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behaviour you can in principle always find out whether or not 
my teeth are gnashing. But I deny that apart from my subsequent 
verbal behaviour you can in principle always find out whether 
or not I am gnashing my teeth. 


9. Can a behaviourist make a distinction between my 
ae my teeth and the gnashing of my teeth? I see no reason 
why not. 

It is true that my teeth are gnashing if and only if it is true 
that certain teeth and jaws are moving in certain ways. But it is 
true that I am gnashing my teeth if and only if it is true that a 
certain organism is behaving in certain ways. Ifa certain organism 
is behaving in certain ways then it may be the case that certain 
teeth and jaws are moving in certain ways. But the converse 
need not hold: it does not follow that if certain teeth and jaws 
are moving in certain ways then a certain organism is behaving 
in certain ways. 


10. There is a difference between someone gnashing his 
teeth and the gnashing of someone’s teeth. But the difference is 
not a difference in viour: only the former is an instance of 
behaviour; the latter may be a component of behaviour. 

If George is gnashing his teeth then George’s teeth are 
gnashing. But whether or not a case in which his teeth are 
gnashing can rightly be characterized as a case in which he is 
gnashing his teeth depends (not on whether or not the gnashing 
of his teeth is accompanied by “a movement of the soul” but 
simply) on contextual and relational matters. 


11. I said that whether or not a case in which George’s 
teeth are gnashing can rightly be characterized as a case in which 
George is gnashing his teeth depends on contextual and relational 
matters. I am not saying ‘ Whether or not a case in which my 
teeth are gnashing can rightly be characterized by me as a case 
in which I am gnashing my teeth depends on contextual and 
relational matters’: that would be odd. It would indicate that 
I could in general answer the following generally odd question: 
‘Given that your teeth are gnashing, what entitles you to say 
not merely that your teeth are gnashing but that you are gnashing 
your teeth, that you are doing it?’ (I believe that Wittgenstein 
once said “ The first mistake is to ask the question ”: the second 
is to answer it.) 

What is in question here is what entitles you to say that I 
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am gnashing my teeth and not merely that my teeth are gnashing. 
The question whether I am gnashing my teeth or whether my 
teeth are merely gnashing is a question for you, not for me. It 
would generally be odd for me to ask ‘Am I gnashing my teeth 


or are merely gnashing 


12. Whether or not a case in which my teeth are gnashing 
can rightly be characterized by you as a case in which I am 
gnashing my teeth depends on contextual and relational matters. 

The teeth of a corpse may be gnashing but the corpse cannot 
(without oddity) be said to be gnashing its teeth. So I must be 
alive, I must behave in characteristic ways. What more is 
— Primarily this: my subsequent behaviour, both verbal 
and otherwise, must be consonant with the claim that I was in 
fact gnashing my teeth. This is not to say that if I assert ‘I was 
not hing my teeth’, then I was not gnashing my teeth: I 
may be lying, or forgetful, or confused, etc. But my subsequent 
behaviour, both verbal and otherwise, is clearly relevant. 

Therefore I deny that a from my subsequent verbal 
behaviour you can in principle always find out whether or not 
I am gnashing my teeth. And in consequence I deny that there 
is a difference between finding out whether or not I am behaving 
in certain ways and finding out whether or not I am angry. 

Philosophical behaviourism is not a metaphysical theory: it 
is the denial of a metaphysical theory. Consequently, it asserts 
nothing. 


Harvard University 
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RUSSELL’S OBJECTIONS TO FREGE’S THEORY 
OF SENSE AND REFERENCE 


By Joun R. SEARLE 


[i is commonly supposed that Russell adopted the Theory of 
Descriptions in preference to Frege’s Theory of Sense and” 
Reference entirely use of puzzles about the truth value of 
propositions like “ The King of France is bald”. In fact Russell’s 
objections to Frege’s theory were much more extreme. In an 
obscurely written passage in “On Denoting’ he argues that 
the theory is an “inextricable tangle” and “wrongly con- 
ceived ”’. I shall try to reproduce Russell’s arguments in a way 
which will J see ye their strength while discarding their un- 
clarity and then I shall criticize them. 
Russell’s argument proceeds from two explicit assumptions: 


(1) When we wish to refer to the sense of a referring expres- 
sion we do so by enclosing the expression in inverted commas.* 


(2) The sense of a referring expression refers to the referent. 


Russell takes (2) to be Frege’s thesis on the relation of sense 
and reference, and it is this which he tries to reduce to absurdity. 
An immediate consequence of it for Russell is the corollary 


(2a) Whenever the sense of an mnenen occurs in a proposi- 
tion, the proposition refers to the referent of that sense. 


The reductio ad absurdum which Russell attempts to draw from 
Frege’s theory takes the form of a dilemma for the theory: either 
the relation between sense and reference is a logical relation, as 
expressed by (2), or it is not a logical relation. But in the former 
case it becomes impossible to refer to the sense of a referri 

ression, and in the latter case, though we might claim to be 
able to refer to the sense of a referring expression, the relation 
between the sense and reference of an expression remains 

1 Mind, 1905, pp. 485-88; i in and 108-110; 
‘Sinn’ and ‘ Bedeutung’. I have adopted the more modern translation ‘ sense’ and 


erence’ or ‘referent’ and substituted them for Ri $8 terms throughout. le 
56 ff. 
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“‘ wholly mysterious ”’ and the theory has no explanatory value. 
Thus if the theory is explanatory it breaks down and if not 
explanatory it is philosophically worthless. 

The crucial proposition then which Russell must prove is 
that on the assumption that (2) is true it becomes impossible to 
refer to the sense of a referring — He proves this by 
means of examples, and (1) is used as an aid in presenting the 
examples. As such an aid however it suffers from two serious 
defects; first it is false and therefore its bald assertion is con- 
fusing to the reader and produces confusion in what follows. A 
systematic account of the use of inverted commas is difficult to 
give because of the wide variety of uses to which they are put 
in ordinary speech, but it does not seem to me that there are 
any contexts at all in ordinary — where enclosing an ex- 
pression in inverted commas is by itself sufficient to indicate 
that the resultant expression is being used to refer to its custo- 
maty sense; rather, as Frege said, do we use the ression 
“ the sense of the expression ‘......... ?” to refer to the sense 
of an expression. And secondly even if (1) were true, or were 
taken by the reader to be true, or were treated by the reader as an 
arbitrary ruling introduced by Russell to aid him oes 

sing, 


his ar, t, its subsequent employment is co for 
inverted in at different ways: as 
indicating that expressions are being presented and spoken of 
rather than used in their customary way; as “ scare _ ms 
and as a means of referring to the sense of expressions.’ Further- 
more on some occasions Russell does not use quotes where the 
context indicates that they should be included. Thus in order 
to give a clearer exegesis of Russell’s argument I shall adopt a 
variation of (1) as an arbitrary convention to be employed for 
purposes of the argument. I shall rewrite (1) to read 


(1) Whenever an expression occurs surrounded by the 

iggle signs thus §..... §, the resultant expression is to be 

en as referring to the sense of the original expression. In 
other words, for any expression, say “ the dog ”’, the sense of 
the expression “‘ the dog” = § the ies § 


We are now in a position to restate Russell’s arguments for 
the conclusion that on Frege’s theory it becomes impossible to 
argument; see his review phical Review, 1 302. 


to me by Miss G. E. M. Anscombe and Mr. M. E. Dummett. 
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refer to the sense of a referring expression. Russell’s method 
here is to exhaust oe ee by showing that each locution 
one could propose will fail of its purpose. us sup’ that 
we wish to refer to the sense of some expression, e.g. “ the dog ”’. 
Now if we wish to refer to its sense we cannot use the expression 
“ The sense of the dog ”, for to do so would be to refer to the 
sense of some dog, which being an animal and not a symbol, does 
not have a sense, and even if it did as of some sableau vivant, 
that would not be the sense we intended. It seems we must use 

the expression “the sense of ‘the dog’” which by (1) is the 

ee But, and this is the crucial point, these 

expressions won’t do either, for if the sense in question were 

genuine’) referred to it would then become a constituent of the proposition, 

it would occur in the proposition, and by (2a) if the sense occurs in a 

proposition reference is then made to the referent of that sense, viz. the 

dog, and we have not succeeded in referring to the sense we 

wanted. In Russell’s words, “the moment we put a denoting 

—- [i.e. = a proposition the proposition is about 

the denotation (of that complex) ”’. 

Nor will it solve our problem to use any of the phrases, (a) 
“the reference of the dog”, (b) “the reference of ‘ the nue 
ot (c) “ the reference of § the dog § ” for (a) refers to nothing since 
the dog being an animal does not have a reference, (b) refers 
to the dog, and by (2a), so does (c) unless it is the same as @ 
and has no reference. In any case we have exhausted all 
— without having succeeded in referring to what we 
wanted. 

To put it briefly take any referring expression, say “ X”’, 
then its sense will be called “ § X §”, but paradoxically enough 
whenever “§ X§” occurs without inverted commas it must 
refer to X and not to the sense of the expression we wanted it 
to refer to. 

Thus to speak of the sense, our subject must not be “ § X §” 
but something which refers to the sense which we wanted 
“§X9§” to refer to. Let us ad hoc introduce an expression to 
do this job, say “ Y ”. But now what is the relation between 
” and its reference? “ § X§” cannot be a constituent of 
any definition we could give of “ Y ”, for we saw that whenever 
“ § X § ” appeared without inverted commas, it was the reference 
of the sense and not the sense that was referred to. And of 
course we cannot argue backwards from the reference to the 
sense, since there are an indefinite number of senses attaching 
to any reference. Thus if “ Y ” really does:succeed in referring 


| 
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to a sense, the relation of sense and reference cannot be a logical 
one, for if it were, reference would drop straight through the 
sense to the reference of that sense without stopping. But if it 
is not logical, then the relation of “‘ Y ” to its reference remains 
wholly mysterious. Either Frege’s house of cards collapses or 
we can only pretend to ourselves that it has not collapsed by 
succumbing to mysticism. Thus Russell’s argument. 

Two remarks should be made about where my exegesis differs 
from the original. First, the explanation in the text suffers from 
a pragmatic paradox in that Russell has to refer to what his argu- 
ment claims cannot be referred to in order to specify what cannot 
be referred to. I try to avoid this by a freer use of the formal mode. 
Secondly, the original suffers from a slipshod use of the phrase 
“denoting complex”. Russell introduces the phrase in a way 


which indicates that a denoting complex is identical with a 


sense, thus “denoting complex ” just provides an alternative 
way of speaking, but he then goes on to speak as though a 
denoting complex had a sense—a view which is inconsistent with 
his explanation of the phrase. I adopt his original view and ignore 
any p of the argument which depend on the other use 
as they seem to be nonsensical. Furthermore, no such phrase 
can be found in Frege: either a denoting complex is a sense, in 
which case the phrase is superfluous, or it is not a sense, in 
which case it is totally unclear and apparently irrelevant to 
Frege’s argument. 

Perhaps it will help us to understand the drift of Russell’s 
argument if we can state it in more graphic terms. Imagine a 
game where marbles are dropped into bowls through pipes. 
This act is called referring. Pipes (senses) lead to bowls beter. 
og, ha is a rule of the game that anything can be referred to. 
The difficulty is though that we cannot live up to this rule because 
we cannot refer to a pipe. Every time a marble drops into a pipe 
it goes through to the corresponding bowl. And it’s no use 
saying we can construct a second pipe leading to the first for if 
the second pipe really leads into the first the marble will drop 
through to the bowl. And if it is not connected with the first, 
then how can it be used to refer to the first in accordance with 
the rules of the game? And of course we cannot get to the pipe 
by going to the bowl first for every bowl has an infinite number 
of pipes. ‘ There is no backward road from denotations [refer- 
ences] to meanings [senses]”. The way we have set up the 
rules of the game involves an absurdity. We must invent a new 
game (descriptions) that will eliminate referring. 
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Russell has a second argument emerging from the first- 
Not only, he says, does the reference of an expression occur in a 
proposition, but the sense as well. This is proved by example: 
“Scott is Scott ” expresses a different proposition from “ Scott 
is the author of Waverley”’, for the latter proposition possesses 
a property not possessed by the former, namely t that George IV 
wanted to know if it was true. Yet on Frege’s view (or rather 
Russell’s version of Frege’s view) only the reference of an ex- 
pression occurs in a proposition. Hence on Frege’s view the 
two propositions would have to be the same. But they are not 
the same, therefore Frege’s view must be false since it entails a 
false proposition. 

Russell’s arguments suffer from unclarity and minor incon- 
sistencies throughout and I have tried to restate them in a way 
which avoids these. But even in their restated form, they are 
faulty. Their faults spring from an initial mis-statement of 
Frege’s position, combined with a persistent confusion between 
the notions of ———e as a part of —— (being a constituent 
of a proposition) and being referred to by a proposition. The com- 
bination of these two leads to what is in fact a denial of the very 
distinction Frege is trying to draw and it is only from this 
denial, not from the original thesis, that Russell’s conclusions 
can be drawn. Let me explain. 

Russell expresses Frege’s principle by saying that the sense — 
of a referring expression refers to the reference. Now strictly 
poling this is not what Frege says. According to Frege,’ not 

e sefise, but the sign refers and it refers in virtue of its sense, 
the sense provides the mode of presentation of the referent. A 
sign expresses its sense and refers to its referent. Russell’s way 
of putting it might seem a pardonable metonymy on Frege, 
were it not for the fact that Russell adds to it the smexplicit 
assumption that if an object is referred to by a proposition then 
that object occurs as part of that proposition. The crucial stage 
of the argument, you recall, was that when “§ X § ” is used in 
asserting a proposition then a sense is referred to by a proposition, 
but if a sense is referred to then it occurs in a proposition, but if 
it occurs in a proposition then its referent is referred to by the 
proposition (by (2a)), hence “§ X §” does not after all succeed 
in referring to a sense. Furthermore if its referent occurs as 
part of the proposition then it and only it occurs as part of the 
proposition, the sense being relegated to some higher limbo 
outside the proposition altogether. All this rests, I suggest, on 
1 op. cit., pp. 57 and 61. 
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an equivocation between the notions of referring, and occurring in 
@ proposition. Once these are clearly distinguished, the argument 
collapses. It is not easy at first sight to understand what might 
be meant by occurring in a proposition, except perhaps that words 
occur as of a sentence used to assert a proposition. I think 
though that a plausible account can be given of this expression: 
it is equivalent to Frege’s notion of what is expressed in a proposi- 
tion. To say that a sense occurs in a proposition is to say that 
that sense is expressed in the a tome ee This explanation is 
of course far from clear—it is no clearer than is Frege’s explana- 
tion of the notion of expressing—but whatever its aoe it 
is certainly different from the notion of referring. It is hard to 
find any conceivable sense in which a referent occurs as a 
or a constituent of a proposition. The tenth King of France is 
not a constituent of propositions about him the way his elbow 
is a constituent of his arm or he a constituent of a French 
wrestling team. Any view that makes the objects referred to by 
a proposition literally parts of that proposition is bound to be 
nonsensical. And even if we could assign some arbitrary rule 
that “ occuring in ” was to be treated as equivalent to “ referred 
to ”’, this sense of occurring in is quite different from the one which 
is equivalent to “expressed by ”, hence any arguments which 
rest on equating them are guilty of sheer equivocation. In other 
words, Russell’s argument which ts to develop Frege’s thesis in 
fact develops the negation of that thesis, for Russell’s assumption that 
occurring in a proposition is the same as being referred to by that 
proposition is an equation of sense and reference, and the whole point 
of Frege’s theory is to assert a distinction between sense and reference. 
Once Frege’s intentions are kept clearly in mind, the puzzles 
about referring to the sense of an expression dissolve. The 
sense of any expression can be ref to by such a phrase as 
“the sense of the expression ‘E’” and the sense in question 
does not occur as part of the proposition in which this phrase 
is used, rather it is referred to by the phrase in virtue of the sense 
of the phrase, viz. the sense of the phrase “the sense of the 
expression ‘E’”’. In short, the sense of an expression occurs in 
(to use Russell’s expression) a proposition, and in virtue of that 
sense the proposition refers to the referent. The referent does 
not occur in the proposition. Thus when a sense is referred to, 
the sense does not occur as of the proposition, only the sense 
in vittue of which it is referred to occurs, thus the referent of 
the first sense is not referred to at all by the proposition. 
Similarly Russell’s second conclusion, that Frege is unable 
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to account for the difference between “ Scott is Scott” and 
“ Scott is the Author of Waverley”’, collapses. It only seemed a 
valid conclusion because of the equation of “occur in” and 
“refer to’. Once these are distinguished—and it is the whole 
int of Frege’s theory to distinguish them—it is easy to see 
ow the two sentences express different propositions: they 
contain expressions with different senses. 


Conclusion: Russell does not succeed in orming a- 


reductio ad absurdum of Frege’s distinction but only of the con- 
junction of the distinction and its negation. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 
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SAMENESS, DIFFERENCE AND CONTINUITY 
By G. C. NERLICH 


WISH to examine two arguments in Mr. C. B. Martin’s recent 
ctiticism' of Mr. B. A. O. Williams’ article “ Personal Identity 
and Individuation ”.* 


(1) Williams, arguing for the necessity of bodily identity for 
nal identity, introduces a case somewhat as follows: Two 
persons B and C both resemble, and make memory claims appro- 
priate to, a person A who ceased to exist before either B or C 
came into existence. Since our identifying both B and C with A 
would involve us in the absurdity of A’s being in two places at 
once as well as the absurdity of B’s being identical with C, we can 
only say that both are different from A since (ex hypothesi) we have 
no way of choosing just one of them to be identical with A. Thi 
case is designed to show that where A ceases to exist and only 
one person B comes into existence later, resembling and making 
memory claims appropriate to A, it is a vacuous manoeuvre to 
identify A and B. Martin claims to invalidate this argument with 
the case of an amoeba A splitting into two amoebae B and C 
whose life histories include the first. Martin says that if we take 
Williams’ line consistently, we ought to say that this B and C are 
both different from A which would be “ straightforwardly false ” 
84). 
© I am not convinced that this is at all straightforward. Firstly, 
the falsity of a conclusion does not entail the invalidity of an argu- 
ment, and, as a matter of fact, Williams’ argument employs the 
principle that identity is transitive and symmetrical (i.¢., if A is 
identical with B and A is identical with C, then B is identical with 
C) with perfect validity.* Martin’s case may be one which 
prompts us to 4 this principle, at present inherent in the 
concept of identity, but this can only be a criticism of the limita- 
tions of Williams’ assumptions, not of the validity of his argu- 
ment. 
Secondly, Martin seems to suggest that Williams will be caught 
by this case between the prompting of his criterion of bodily 
identity and his wish to be consistent with his conclusion in the 
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earlier case that we cannot identify both B and C with A. “ The 
criterion of identity that Williams is anxious to defend, bodil 
continuity, is applicable (whether we ap ly it or not) right 
to the original amoeba ”’ (p. 84). But Williams is not involved in 
any such predicament. For nothing binds him, holding as he does 
that y continuity is a necessary (not sufficient) condition of 
identity, to identify B and C with A in the amoeba case. 
This brings me to the third doubt about Martin’s use of this — 
case. He takes it as quite plain that B and C will be identical with 
A, but I cannot share this assurance. For, so far from the con- 
clusion which is thrust on Williams being straightforwardly false, 
it is in fact true. Not only do we not say of two amoebae that | 
they are identical, rather we do say that they are different. We | 
do not allow continuity as a sufficient condition of identity but 
cling rather to the notion that identity should entail uniqueness, | 
i.e., we cling to the principle that the identity relation should be 
transitive andsymmetrical. Another case, that of person-amoebae,} 
is far more persuasive against the uniqueness of identity than 
the case of real amoebae, but even if this is urged, the matter | 


still far from straightforward. If we consider a person-amoeba 
A who splits into two persons B and C, it seems wholly convinc- 
ing that B and C should each think of himself, when reminiscing, 
as A. But if A were a person in a world where an ameoba-like 
fate were common and expected, it is baffling to understand how 
he at T, might anticipate both B’s and C’s different future 
experiences at T, as we anticipate our own future riences, 
e.g. dining with X next week or sitting in the dentist’s chair 
tomorrow. ‘This anticipatory aspect of personal identity is at 
least as important as the retrospective one (though less often 
discussed since it is harder to fathom) and the anticipatory aspect | 
in this case is fraught with puzzles. So it remains, at the very. 
best, undecided whether we should prefer the requirement 
that identity should entail uniqueness in this case against the 
claims of continuity and memory. My purpose here is not to 
argue for a particular attitude to such cases (and Martin does 
give point to what Williams called an absurdity), but merely to 
show how the matter is far from being “ straightforward”. I 
shall return to this case for a final view of its relevance at the 
end of this paper. Having weakened, I hope, the force of the 
amoeba case, 1 now want to examine the second argument. 


+A. N. Prior, Review of Metaphysics, December 1957. This case too in an 
unpublished paper by B.{H. Medlin. of the aspect of 
personal identity, but draws the opposite conclusion from mine. 
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(II) I do not wish to take issue here with Martin as to whether 

the phrase “ exactly similar ” has two senses, in the mote common 
of which it “ carries with it as criterion actual or possible com- 
parison (setting side by side) at the same time ” (p. 87). On p. 86 
occurs the following: “If we are to compare something X in 
1956 with something else Y in 1951 we must allow that Y has or 
might have continued to exist without changing any of the features 
that we consider important until 1956 so that it at that time could 
be set beside X. 
_ “T£€ Y had ceased to exist in 1952 and we ene 
fact that Y had continued to exist and that if continued 
to exist X would still have existed in 1956 then it follows that X 
and Y are not the same or identical though they may be exactly 
similar ” (my italics). 

Martin is arguing that this actual or possible setting side by 
side of two things is both a necessary and a sufficient condition 
of difference. And by accepting this and dropping the transitivity 
of identity, he saves himself from contradiction in the amoeba 
case in a wholly valid way (if we accept these changes). He says 
later that this criterion for difference is not available in the cases 
generally introduced to raise the question whether continuity is 
a necessary condition of identity + 86-87). So that he claims 
we do not have, as it might seem at first glance we do have, 
cases to which “exactly similar but different things” applies 

igmatically (i.e., in no way falls short of completely describ- 
ing the cases). But we are given no argument to support the con- 
tention that this criterion for difference is not available in these 
cases and I cannot see how the contention can be defended. 

Let us make the following assumptions in order to examine 
the relations between statements of identity, continuity and 
similarity, and let us waive the question (which is for the present 
purpose a distracting one) as to how they would be evidentially 
justified. And we must be careful not to suppose, surrepti- 
tiously, that the object has merely disappeared. An object exists 
from T, till T, when it ceases to exist. Later, at T;, an object 
comes into existence exactly similar to the object existing from 
T,—T,. (We must use “ exactly similar ” in a sense non-commit- 
tal as to identity or difference if we are to avoid begging the 
question). Here is a case where the object at T; is discontinuous 


‘with the object at T,—T, and exactly similar to it. 


Presumably this is one of those cases supposed to favour the 
thesis that continuity is not a necessary condition of identity. 
But it is hard to see where the difference lies between this case 
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and the one of X and Y above where it followed that X and Y 
were not identical. The truth conditions of counterfactual 
conditionals are notoriously difficult to give a satisfactory account 
of, but I see no hope of an account on which the daibowing | 
conditional is falsified by the above assumptions. If the object at 
T,—T, had continued to exist until T, it then have been set beside 
the object which began to exist at T,. Indeed it would seem that if _ 
this counterfactual is not true in this case, then its analogue can 
never be true in any case. But if it is true in this case then “ it 


apply and that is where it fails to be a counterfactual, i.e., where 
e object at 'T,—T, is continuous with the object at T;. It is 
not true, in the cases which ate supposed to favour the thesis 
that continuity is not a necessary condition of identity, that 
“a mecessaty negative criterion for the ordinary concept of 
‘ same ’, namely ‘ cannot be set side by side’, is available here ” 
(p. 87 n.). So this counterfactual provides a powerful argument | 
t the thesis that continuity is a necessary condition for identity. . 
Martin’s cases have two differences from the simple case I 
outlined earlier. First, it is Merlin who presents the pearl which 
causes the trouble. Now in this case we may be able to falsify the 
counterfactual since if peatl A doesn’t cease to exist, Merlin 
resumably won’t bring pearl B into existence. But the counter- 
ctual is falsified not because the pearls are identical but because 
a magician is in control of the matter. And we can easily form 
a new counterfactual to cope with the situation, e.g., if Merlin 
had forgotten to cause pearl A to pass out of existence, then it 
would still have been here when he caused pearl B’s existence, 
so that the two would be side by side. 
Secondly, we are being asked to imagine a world where it is 
a regular feature that when a thing passes out of existence a 
thing comes into existence later exactly resembling it. It seems 
plausible to —— that in such a world we should come to 
count exact si ity as conclusivel een Soe (i.e., 
as conclusively falsifying my counanntiedtind’). But this is ious 


It has been admitted (p. 85) that in the sense I have ung to, | 
exact similarity is compatible with difference, so similarity cannot — 
be a /ogically sufficient condition of identity. But if it is, therefore, — 


| “are not | same or though 
they may be exactly similar ’’. 
This suggests that perhaps we need only cast about for a more : 
favourable case. But I think this is mistaken. (I shall briefly 
refer to some cases in a moment). There is but one straight- 
forwatd case in which the counterfactual can be shown not to 
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only evidence for identity, the question arises whether features 
which in our world are a evidence for identity will be 
| evidence at all under a new dispensation. In our world there are 
_two reasons why similarity is evidence for identity. (a) Most 
things, e.g. pearls and people, have enduring Longin ; and 
_(b) it is very improbable that two complex things will ever 
exactly resemble each other. Now we can carry (a) over into 
‘ the new universe without trouble, but if we carry over condition 
(b), and clearly (b) is the important one here, we shall be begging 
the question at issue. For unless we can decide on independent 
grounds that the later object is identical with the former, we 
are by no means entitled to assert (b). For if they are different 
things then we are being asked to imagine a universe where the 
very improbability tacitly appealed to (i.e., (b)) occurs as a 
regular feature. So to give a special evidential status to similarity 
in such a world is to beg our question. And if it is being sug- 
gested instead that to decide whether the objects were similar 
would be enough to decide the identity question then it is 
hard to see how this is not, after all, reducing “same” to 
“ similar ” as Williams originally argued. 

This observation is important, for I think it is sometimes 
supposed that the kind of universe just discussed is only slightly 
different, logically at least, from ours, whereas a universe where 
several things come into existence at T, all resembling something 
which ceased to exist at T, is farfetched and near absurd. But 
this is a confusion due to surreptitiously substituting “ dis- 
appear ” and “ re-appear ” for “ cease to exist ” and “ come into 
existence”. But I certainly do not mean to accuse Martin of this 
mistake. 

Let us now return to the amoeba case and the one it was 
introduced to criticise. The outcome of Martin’s consideration 
of the case seems to be this: The case of two objects (or persons) 
B and C coming into existence after A ceases to exist presents 
no especial difficulty for one arguing that continuity is not neces- 
sary for identity since a el one (in all émportant yg 
can be constructed where continuity is preserved. But this is 
not quite correct. Martin must say, if he is to be consistent, 
that B and C are both identical with A in both cases, whereas 

even in the case where continuity is preserved there are, at the 
— least, reasons for hestitation. He must also embrace the 
_ difficulties of the following case. Two | gree A and B have been 
made so as to be exactly similar. At T, both cease to exist and 
at T, two pearls C and D (where the names are non-committal 
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as to identity or non-identity) start to exist, each exactly similar 
to A and B. Here he must say that C and D are both identical 
with A and both identical with B. Though this escapes contra- 
diction by a hair’s breadth (in view of the dropping of transitivity 
and the actual side by side criterion for difference) it does not 
wholly escape absurdity. Clearly the difficulties can be multiplied 
by multiplying the objects. Since they arise, partly at least, Scie 
having discarded the requirement that identity should entail - 
uniqueness, this requirement seems no longer so arbitrary as 
the amoeba case might suggest. 

But more important than this, the objection from the amoeba 
case misses a point which we ate now in a position to extract 
from the case against which it is raised. If B and C come into 
existence both exactly similar to A who ceased to exist earlier, 
there is, ex hypothesi, no way of choosing one of them to be the 
same as A and another to be different. 

It is not that there 7s something we could say only we don’t 
know how to choose to say it of B as against saying it of A, but 
rather there is nothing to say which could be true of B and not 
true of C so as to make B the same as A and C different (or vice 
versa). ‘That Martin sees this is shown by his willingness to 
assert that both B and C are A. But this double case is just a 
striking illustration of a difficulty which arises if we wish to 
assert identity in the case where B alone exists later. In just 
the same way as there is no possibility of giving sense to the 
idea that B is A and C is not in the double case, there is no 
possibility of giving sense even to the idea that B might be a 
different thing from A in the single case. In other words if, in 
a case of discontinuity, it is enough for identity that B should 
exactly resemble A, then we can find no room for saying even 
that B might be a different thing, for it would seem that only 
dissimilarity can now be strong enough to constitute non-identity. 
Martin’s failure in the double case, to give sense to distinguishing 
one object as being A and another not, merely reflects his 
inability in the single case to give sense to a distinction between 
sameness and difference except in terms of (a) actual setting side 
by side, and (b) dissimilarity. It is in sis way that “same ”’ is 
no stronger than “ exactly similar” in these cases, for there has 
ceased to be a contrast between sameness and difference except 
in the above terms. And this is a situation which we clearly 
don’t want to accept. My point is, I think, not quite the same 
as Williams’. However, it is very similar. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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WHEN TO USE THE PARADIGM-CASE 
ARGUMENT 


By H. S. Everine and G. O. M. Lerrn 


N this article we shall try to show that Mr. Watkins’ rejection 
[er the Paradigm-Case Argument! is mistaken. We hold that 
the PCA may be used to overcome the characteristically para- 
doxical scepticism of some philosophical arguments. It is incon- 
sistent, on our formulation, to assert both that a term has meaning 
and that it is not correct, or can’t be known to be correct, to 
apply it to those things which common linguistic practice 
sanctions. (We assume that the kind of scepticism under discussion 
is not based on the ground that the expression involves incon- 
sistency. 

To show that our formulation meets Mr. Watkins’ objection 
we shall make it a rule of our interpretation that the class 
concerned should be characterised in terms which are not 
definitionally equivalent to the term in ay Thus we make 
it a mappa eye of the argument that, if a term normally 
applies to a class of things characterised by the properties X, Ys Z, 
it is only a contingent fact that x, y, z things are a’s, where ‘a’ 
is the term in question. The ae is how, given this condi- 


tion, we are to understand and defend the thesis that, if a term 


normally applies to a class so characterised, it follows that it is 
correct to apply it to such a class. 
Consider the case of the philosopher who, for some reason 
x other, decided that G.P.O. pillar-boxes are not red but 
claims to understand what everyone else means when they use 
the adjective ‘red’ and can use the term correctly in his turn, 
being aware that everyone who uses the language has said of 
G.P.O. pillar-boxes, that they are red. Let us agree that his 
reasons are not that someone has surreptitiously repainted the 
pillar-boxes, but simply that, for some reason, we are, and 
always have been, wrong in saying that pillar-boxes are red. 
t the PCA maintains is vot that it is inconsistent to deny 
the redness of pillar-boxes, but that it is inconsistent to deny 
this whilst admitting that the vast majority of persons who 
understand the language would say they are red, and that what 
they mean by ‘ red’ is what the person who denies they are red 
means by it. 


1 ANALYSIS 18.2 (December 1957), pp. 25-33- 
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Well, couldn’t he be right and everyone else wrong? In the 
case of language he could not, for if he then went on to = 


as though the pillar-boxes which he agrees everyone else calls 
red, are not this is a sufficient reason for saying that he is 
not using the word as they do—not understanding by the word 
what they understand by it. This follows because the test 
whether a person who has been instructed in the use of a wor 
knows what the word means is that his linguistic behaviour with] 
respect to that word conforms to common linguistic behaviour. 
What Mr. Watkins’ arguments really draw attention to is the 
need to distinguish between mistaken usage and aberrant usage. 

From the statement, that most people, most of the time, 
either do or would call pillar-boxes red, it does not follow, in 
one sense, that pillar-boxes are red; it is not a simple and straight- 
forward contradiction to assert that it is common linguistic 
practice to call pillar-boxes red—but that actually they are not 
ted. Nevertheless, the connection between normal linguisti 
practice and correct linguistic practice is not merely factual 
either. It is not, so to — a mere accident of nature thai 
most of the time, most of the people are correct in what th 
say—it is, rather, a presupposition of the language itself. W. 
might say, using Kant’s classification, that it is a case of th 
synthetic a priori—necessary, not for the possibility of experience, 
but for the possibility of language. 

The point we are making here is that, if normal linguistic 
practice is not correct, then no linguistic practice is either correct 
or incorrect. Hence, if someone were to deny that pillar-boxes 
ate red, it would be enough, granted that he claims his usage 
is not aberrant, to say, “ If pillar-boxes aren’t red, then nothing 
is ”, and this is not to introduce an even greater degree of scepti- 
cism into the argument but to emphasise that the word in ques- 
tion has been divested of meaning. The basic point is one made 
by Wittgenstein,! that the possibility of language depends upo 
agreement in judgements, and we may further point out tha 
agreement in judgements shows itself in a general consensus o 
the way (i.e. the circumstances) in which we use words. 
—_ were no consensus on usage, there would be no langu 
either. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which to assert that something 
is normally said to be x, where x is some expression in what is 
claimed to be a commonly understood language, is to assert that 
it is correct to say it is x, and this is not to assert that whatever 


1 Philosophical Investig ations 1, 242. 
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it is that expressions are applied to is what such expressions 
mean, nor to say anything ingly akin to it. Within the 
assumption that the contested expression has a meaning in a 
common language, it could not be the case that there is the sort 
of vast divergence from correct usage which would be the case 
_ if the sceptic’s thesis were correct. If this is so then the PCA 
has some force. It does present a valid argument against a para- 

We may summarise the point of the argument in the followin 

y: If her the existence of some thing 

tate of affairs, and, when standard testing procedures have been 
ployed, though everyone, including the philosopher, _ 
bout the results, he is still sceptical about the existence of the 
thing or state of affairs (i.e. the procedures are irrelevant for 
him), and it is not a case of the expression involving incon- 
sistency, we may complain that he is undermining the language. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the PCA 
obviates the necessity for considering the sort of things that 
have led the sceptic to say what he ions Alt best it removes 
= paradox and the scepticism, but the point may still have 


Let us, for example, apply the PCA to two standard specimens 
of scepticism: the case of empirical propositions 
and the case of Free-Will. In the former case it is enough, if our 
preceding remarks have been correct, to point out that it is 
common linguistic practice to say that we know certain empirical 
propositions; hence we cannot always be mistaken in doing so. 
When this has been said not very much has been said, for in 
philosophical discussion the journey is often more important 
than the destination. This is particularly so in the case of the 
Free-Will problem, for, supposing the sceptic has come to the 
conclusion that there are no freely-performed actions, and this 
because there is either some causal account which explains any 
action (and not in terms of choice or decision etc.) or such an 
explanation is possible, all that the PCA could do would be to 
show that, if such causal accounts can or could be given, then 
freedom is compatible with causation. It does not destroy the 
force of the philosopher’s argument but it does alter the point. 
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